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The recall of Jos Davidson and 
Lynn Cole from the Student Ac- 
tivities Board (SAB) was the 
main business at the student sen- 
ate meeting last Wednesday. The 
vote, taken by a secret ballot, 
was 9 to 3. 

Leading the fight for this ac- 
tion was Senator Bloom of the 
Students for an Active Senate 
(SAS). Waving a petition for re- 
call with the names of nine sen- 
ators signed to it, he stated that 


Miss Cole and Mr. Davidson were 
not representative of the student 
body. 


LYNN COLE retorted that the 
SAB representatives appointed 
by the senate are to represent 
the senate not the student body. 
She listed her past and present 
activities at school which includ- 
ed editor of the Torch, staff 
member of the Free Press and 
appointment as an advisor to the 
committee for setting up rules 
for the student newspaper. 


Jos Davidson also listed his ac- 
tivities, among them, student sen- 
ator for one year and staff mem- 
ber of both the Torch and the 
Free Press. 


SEN. BLOOM interrupted, say- 
ing that this move was not in- 
tended to disgrace Miss Cole and 
Mr. Davidson but was merely an 
act of the new administration. 
Citing the example of presidents 
of the United States changing 
the cabinet when taking over of- 
fice, he reiterated a “new broom 
must sweep clean” theme. 


“Mal Kovacs and Penny 
Schwartz were elected last fall 
along with us, have voted con- 
sistently with us and are not be 
ing recalled,” complained Mr. 
Davidson. “Why are you recall- 
ing only us?” 


AFTER 45 MINUTES of this 
kind of debate, the secret ballot 
was taken and Miss Cole and Mr. 


Davidson were removed from 
the SAB. 


Miss Cole’s parting words were 
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that the purge “was purely a 
pesonal thing.” 

Later on, the senate appointed, 
to the Student Activities Board 
Senators Richard Zeidman: and 
Hillel Kliers were voted in as 
SAB alternates. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT 
matter also came up during this 
meeting. It was the petition of 
Sen. Blumsack to be readmitted 
to the senate. Noting that he had 
been absent four out of the last 
six meetings and was absent also 
for this meeting, they rejected 
his petition 11 to 1, Sen. Siegal 
voting for readmission. 


A report on the National Stu- 
dent Association (NSA) regional 
was given by Sen. Vidoni. He, 
along with senate President Dun- 
igan, represented Roosevelt at 
that meeting. 


IDENTITY CARDS selling for 
fifty cents entitling the holder 
to discounts at theaters and 
Stores across the nation are go- 
ing to be offered to the Roose- 

(See Senate, Page 2) 
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The Hellenic Student Associa- 
tion held a lively meeting Thurs- 
day to celebrate 138 years of 
Greek Independence. Dr. Gostis 
Argoe, professor of history at 
Wright Junior College, began 
with an address on the history of 
the Greek struggle for independ- 
ence, 
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Celebrate Greek Independence Day 


The Greek national anthem 
was read by Aronis Monos, a stu- 
dent, and Greek dances were be- 
gun by costumed students. Soon 
all present joined in. 

About 250 Greek students and 


guests were on hand for the cele- 
bration in the Sullivan Room, 


which was draped with Greek and 
American flags for the occasion, 
About 50 of those present were 
exchange students from Greece, 
After the program coffee and 
cookies were served to students 
and guests, while Greek music 
played in the background, 


New Study Device Aids Cheating 


SEATTLE, Wash. (CPS) — 
The art of cheating has taken a 
new twist with the marketing of 
a new study device called the 
PockeTutor, designed to make 
surreptitious studying easy. 

Manufactured by a Seattle 
firm, the PockeTutor is a small, 
battery-operated machine about 
the size of a cigarette pack that 
allows a previously filled out tape 
to be viewed as it revolves be- 
neath a transparent window in 
the top. 

IN A COPYRIGHTED story 
last week, the Daily Northwest- 
ern revealed that circulars adver- 


tising the device had been re- 
ceived by several students on the 
Northwestern campus, in Evan- 
ston, Illinois. The paper then con- 
tacted the Seattle Better Busi- 
ness Bureau asking for a full in- 


vestigation of Study Aid Prod- 
ucts, the company producing the 
PockeTutor. 


The PockeTutor, according to 
the circulation promotion, is a 
“truly dramatic breakthrough in 
easier learning.” The device, 


which sells for $19.95, can also 
be ordered with a remote control 
Switch on the back of an acces- 
sory wristwatch, at an added cost 
of $9.95. By using the wristwatch 
switch the student can activate 


the machine by merely bending 
his wrist. 


“BY SIMPLY glancing at the 
viewing window, your text items 
can be easily visible to you, even 
without others knowing,” Says 
the promotional pamphlet, The 
PockeTutor “can put you at the 
top of your class,” the pamphlet 
continues. 


Darrell N. Markey, the gadg- 
et’s self-proclaimed inventor, 
said, “It doesn’t take a genius to 
realize PockeTutor could be used 
for cheating, but that wasn’t the 
idea.” Markey, 27, an insurance 
adjustor who lives at the Seattle 
address given for Study Aid 


S The troubled Torch took even 
= more of a beating during last 
. Friday’s meeting of the SAB as 
= Torch editor-in-chief James Hol- 
- land quit his position on the un- 
Ea der-staffed student newspaper. 

e The resignation will become ef- 
fective Friday, April 2, 1965. 

BS Other action included unop- 
. posed instatement of Miss Dee 
- Merrick as business manager of 
Bo the Torch, effective immediately, 
replacing Martin Blumsack who 
2 resigned. 

PART OF THE meeting was 
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closed to all but members of the 
Torch staff and the SAB. During 
this closed session the contro- 
versial aspects and problems 
facing the Torch were assessed. 
Holland delineated a series of 
steps to make the paper success- 
ful. Among them was the idea 
of instituting a Torch Workshop 
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in conjunction with journalism 
courses that he proposed be of- 
fered in the fall. 

Some SAB members expressed 
a desire that Holland and Miss 
Merrick, who was formerly ex- 
ecutive editor of the Torch, make 


recommendation for a new editor 
so that operations could continue 
uninterrupted. The names of two 
current Torch staffers, James Al- 
tes and Dennis Fisher, were put 
forward for consideration. 


THE STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Board is accepting applications 
to fill the position of editor-in- 
chief of the Torch. “The Torch 
editorship carries with it not only 
honor’ but~a™ partial tuition re- 
bate and a $25 stipend per issue. 
The term of office is for the re- 
mainder of the semester. Dead- 
line for applications is nodn Fri- 
day, April 2, in the Student Ac- 
tivities Office, room 202. 


Products, said, “We certainly 


don’t want to advocate cheating, 
We didn’t have that in mind at 
all.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN bro- 
chures, Markey said, were mailed 
out as part of 2,000 circulars used 
as a “test mailing to sample stu- 
dent response.” Brochures and 
order blanks were also sent to 
Tulane University in New Or 
leans, the University of Ken- 
tucky in Lexington, and Oregon 
State University in Corvallis, 

A Seattle detective said Mar- 
key told him that an additional 


mailing of 4,000 was also sent 
to Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, North Texas State, and 
Stanford University. 


WASHINGTON state officials 
have begun an investigation of 
Markey’s activities following the 


(See Cheating, Page 2) 


Chandler To 
Retire Soon 


Plans Travel 


Dr. Edward Chandler, profes- 
sor in the Chemistry Dept. and 
one of Roosevelt's original facul 
ty will retire at the end of this 
term. He leaves with the satis- 
faction of having seen 50 of his 
former students receive their 
Ph.D.’s. 


Dr. Chandler, born 73 years 
ago in Ocala, Florida, received 
his own Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1911. He worked 
in private industry, including a 
munitions plant during the First 
World War and as a chemist for 
Abbott Labs. 


He was attracted to a teaching 
career by the ideals set of the 
college in its infancy. 

Dr. Chandler’s future plans 


include traveling the country 
with his wife. 


Greek Gluttons 


BY BOB COHEN 


On Friday, Feb. 26, following 
their rush, the brothers of Kappa 
Sigma Kappa adjourned to “Papa 
Milano’s,” where a semi-annual 
pizza eating contest commenced. 
Bob Felish, 5 feet 4 inches, and 
240 pounds, known by his frat 
brothers as “Tiny” was again 
taking on all comers. He was 
sure he could retain his title of 
Grand High Glutton. 


From the ranks of the newly 
initiated activities came a voice, 
that of Shel Smith. Before the 
contest began, Smith made this 
Statement: “A new breed of glut- 
ton has come to Kappa Sigma!” 
With that remark, he banged on 
the table and yelled, “Waitress!” 


THE WAITRESS was shocked. 
There were eleven of them, and 
sure enough, eleven large pizzas 
were ordered. At first, all were 
busy munching on pizza. Every- 
one wanted to win. The Grand 
High Glutton award is not taken 
lightly (especially since a cash 
prize goes to the winner). 


After about 10 minutes, the 
contest had narrowed down to 
the two major contenders, Felish 
and Smith. Everyone else was 
just nibbling or had stopped al- 
together to watch. Then, unex- 
pectedly, with about three pieces 
of pizza left, Smith got up, yelled, 
“I love pizza, waitress.” Felish 
looked slyly at Smith and 
cackled. 


WHEN THE WAITRESS came, 
Smith ordered a second large 
cheese; Felish, the former 
champ, not to be outdone, or- 
dered another large sausage pi- 
za. While waiting for their sec- 
ond pizzas, Felish and Smith con- 
sumed an estimated one-half of 
a large pizza each (in table 
scraps). 

At that point, all the experts 


Gas Group 
Meets Here 


The Chicago Gas Chromatog- 
raphy Discussion Group held its 
third annual introductory course 
in Roosevelt’s Altgeld Hall re- 
cently. 

Dr. Jay Curtice of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry was one of 
the lecturers for the course, in 
which more than $150,000 worth 
of equipment was loaned to the 
school. 

Roosevelt students and staff 
members attended the course 
along with 79 visitors from ail 
parts of the US and Canada. 


Bob Felish (left) is saluted by new grand champ, Shel Smith. 


were puzzled. Could it be that 
Felish, the king, was engaged in 
serious battle to defend his title? 


Was it possible that Smith was 
actually a bigger pig than Bob 
Felish? The answer was soon to 


Moseow Calls To 


Language Majors 


A cultural exchange for an in- 
termediate and advanced Russian 
language course, to be given this 
summer at Moscow State Univer- 
sity, has been arranged with 
Soviet organizations according to 
Travel & Study Inc. of New York. 

The course, especially designed 
for American students and teach- 
ers who have completed at least 
one year of college Russian, will 
be taught by regular faculty 
members of MSU. The three 


weeks study in Moscow will be 


supplemented by two weeks tour- 
ing various Soviet Republics, and 
three weeks of visits and study 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria and France. 


TRAVEL & STUDY INC. will 
also operate a study-travel semi- 
nar to the Balkans, East and 
West Europe and the Soviet Un- 
ion. The program includes semi- 
nars, interviews with govern- 


ment officials, and lectures at 
universities In Warsaw, Prague, 
Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest, 
Moscow, Leningrad, Vienna, and 
Paris. 

The emphasis of this study 
tour is on East-West relations; 
industrial and cultural achieve- 
ments; Marxism-Leninism; plus 
attendance at theatre, art, and 
music festivals in all countries 
visited. 


THESE TOURS are under the 
academic direction of Professor 
S. L. Sharp of the School of In- 
ternational Service, American 
University, Washington, D. C, 
Each tour carries six hours of 
graduate and undergraduate 
credit. The all-inclusive price 
begins at $1535. 

Further information and a de- 
tailed program are available from 
Travel & Study Inc., 681 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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And to prove it—this album— 
“THE DICK WILLIAMS’ KIDS 
FOR BIG PEOPLE.” Twelve 
¢ by kids and 
supported by lush strings 
and drivin’ brass. It swings! 


It’s exciting! It’s unlike any 
album yowvyve ever heard. And 


come. For the waitress walked in 
carrying two pizzas. 


SHE PLACED THE sausage in 
front of Bob and gave the cheese 
to Shel. Smith instantly started 
gobbling pizza. After the third 
piece, he was heard to say, “I 
feel like I haven’t eaten-in a 
week!” 


Felish was slyly waiting for 
his to cool. Then he began to 
eat, slowly and methodically. He 


would cackle occasionally and 


Say, “Smith, you haven’t got a 
chance.” Then Shel would bang 
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the table and yell at full volce, 
“I love pizza!” 


ABOUT THE MIDDLE of their 
second pizzas, the results of the 


contest were beginning to catch — 


up with both contenders. Felish 
was eating very slowly and 
methodically, Smith was still put- 
ting on a very fine act of being 
hungry; he had grabbed a jug of 
water and with every mouthful 
of pizza he would drench himself 
with water. His growls began te 
sound more like groans. 


It was obvious that the contest 
could not last much longer. Smith 
looked like he had fallen in a 
river and Felish was starting to 
turn a bright shade of green. 
Then it happened, as Smith was 
picking up his fourth to the last 
piece of pizza, Felish stood up 
and said, ““Mine’s $5.70.” This was 
interpreted by the official ref- 
eree, Beany Rivkin, as a conces- 
sion of defeat and Smith was 
immediately crowned “Grand 
High Glutton.” 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER the 
contest, a round-table discussion 
was held analyzing the events 
which. had taken place. It was 
agreed by all present that Smith 
had brought a new technique to 
the pizza contest. 


Psychological warfare, his 
banging on the table and loud 
yelling must have somehow ad- 
versely affected Bob Felish’s abil- 
ity to eat. Felish, the former 
champ, is now studying all the 
evidence compiled by the experts, 
in hopes of finding out what 
went wrong. Next month, Felish 
will start training for a re-match 


which will come sometime in late 
September. 
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chances are, yow’ll write us a 
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All talk goes better refreshed. 
Coca-Cola — with a lively lift 
and never too sweet — refreshes best, 
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Senate... 


velt student in the near future, 
according to Sen. Vidoni. 


An NSA insurance policy for 
$20 was also discussed at the 
regional. Both Dunigan and Vi- 
doni came out of the regional 
meeting with a highly favorable 
opinion of NSA. A committee to 
investigate the NSA insurance 
plan was appointed. 


A LETTER TO Dean Hoover 
from Mal Kovacs was read by 
President Dunigan. He stated 
that Mal Kovacs was unable to 
perform his duties on the College 
Bowl Selection Committee to his 


fullest ability because of previous 
commitments. He therefore had 
to resign. In this letter Kovacs 
also complained about being se- 
lected by the senate last week 
without prior notification. 


OTHER MATTERS that came 
up before this body were a grant 
of $25 to the Roosevelt Students 
for Freedom, a statement of sup- 
port for that group and post- 
ponement of a grant to two 
Alpha Delta Sigma members for 
a convention in New York. 

This meeting was an experi- 
ment to see if weekly meetings 
were feasible in order to eut 
down the number of hours per 
meeting. It was 45 minutes over 
the planned time of adjournment. 


On Campus seina 


(By the author of “Rally Round the Flag, Boys!”’, 
“Dobie Gillis,” etc.) 


IS EUROPE? 


College life is such a busy one, what with learning the Maxixe, 
attending public executions, and walking our cheetahs, that per- 
force we find ourselves sometimes neglecting our studies. There- 
fore this column, normally a vehicle for innocent tomfoolery, 
will occasionally forego levity to offer a quick survey course in 
one of the learned disciplines. Today, for an opener, we will dis- 


cuss Modern European History. 


Strictly defined, Modern European History covers the history 
of Europe from January 1, 1964, to the present. However, in 
order to provide employment for more teachers, the course has 
been moved back to the Age of Pericles, or the Renaissance, as 


it is better known as. 


The single most important fact to remember about Modern 
European History is the emergence of Prussia. As we all know 
Prussia was originally called Russia. The “P” was purchase 
from Persia in 1874 for $24 and Manhattan Island. This later 
became known as Guy Fawkes Day. 

Persia without a “P” was of course called Ersia. This so em- 
barrassed the natives that they changed the name of the 
country to Iran. This led to a rash of name changing. Mesopo- 
tamia became Iraq, Schleswig-Holstein became Saxe-Coburg, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina became Cleveland. There was even talk 
about changing the name of stable old England, but it was for- 
gotten when the little princes escaped from the Tower and in- 
vented James Watt. This later became known as the Missouri 


Compromise. 


Only last week he invented the German short-haired pointer. 


Meanwhile Johann Gutenberg was quietly inventing the print- 
ing press, for which we may all be grateful, believe you me. Why 
grateful? I'll tell you why: Because without Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion you would not have this newspaper to read and you might 
never learn that Personna Stainless Steel Razor Blades are now 
available in two varieties—the regular double-edge blade we 
have all come to know and love, and the new Personna Injector 
Blade. Users of injector razors have grown morose in recent 
years, even sullen, and who can blame them? How would you 
feel if you were denied the speed and comfort and durability and 
truth and beauty of Personna Stainless Steel shaving? Not very 
jolly, I'll wager! But injector shavers may now rejoice—indeed 
all shavers may—for whether you remove your whiskers reg- 
ularly or injectorly, there is a Personna blade for you—a Per- 
sonna Stainless Steel Blade which will give you more luxury 
shaves than Beep-Beep or any other brand you might name. If 
by chance you don’t agree, the makers of Personna will gladly 
buy you a pack of any brand you think is better. 

Yes, friends, we may all be grateful to Johann Gutenberg for 
inventing the means to spread this great news about Personna. 
The next time you’re in Frankfurt-am-Main, why don’t you 
drop in and say thanks to Mr. Gutenberg? He is elderly—408 
years last birthday—but still quite active in his laboratory. Only 
last week he invented the German short-haired pointer. 

But I digress. Returning to Modern European History, let 
us now examine that ever-popular favorite, France. 

France, as we all know, is divided into several Departments. 
There is the Police Department, the Fire Department, the Gas 
and Water Department, and the Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures. There is also Madame Pompadour, but that is a dirty story 
and is taught only to graduate students, 

Finally we take up Italy—the newest European nation. Italy 
did not become a unified state until 1848 when Garibaldi, Cavour, 
and Victor Emmanuel threw three coins in the Trevi Fountain. 
This lovely gesture so enchanted all of Europe that Metternich 
traded Parma to Talleyrand for Mad Ludwig of Bavaria. Then 
everybody waltzed till dawn and then, tired but happy, they 
started the Thirty Years War. This later became known as Pitt 


the Younger. 


Space does not permit me to tell you any more about Modern 
European History. Aren’t you glad? 
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And aren't you glad you tried Personna® Blades? 
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even gladder when you try the perfect companion to Personna: 
new Burma Shave®, It soaks rings around any other lather! 
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BY JEFF GREENFIELD 
Collegiate Press Service 


Spring is coming, and with it 
come the most irritating, useless 
pests known to mankind: locusts, 
mosquitoes, and romantics. 

There are fortunately cheap 
and efficient counterforces 
against the insect kingdom. But 
as far as I have been able to de- 


termine, no one has yet man- 


aged to find a painles yet lethal 
means of disposing of those in- 
sufferable creatures whose only 
claim to significance is that they 
feel deeply. 


FOR THOSE of who you re- 
tain an archaic reactionary ad- 
miration for such departed vir- 
tues as balance, reason, and sani- 
ty, I offer this guide to roman- 
tics. 

Note the girl who walks side- 
ways twisting her body in un- 
controllable turns and sweeping 
her arms low to pluck a flower 
or piece of grass or leaf or weed, 
smile wistfully, and place said 
flora in her hair. Run away from 
this girl. Quickly. If you do not 
you will be buying her coffee 
and listening to her stories about 
her Relationships. 


THIS IS the second sure sign 
of romanticism. Relationships. 
Romantics don’t Know anybody; 
they have Relationships, which 
are Evolving, Dissolving, Clari- 
fying, or being Redefined. What 
this means is she wants to sleep 
with him but is afraid, or has 
slept with him and is sorry, or 
doesn’t want to sleep with him 
but thinks she should want to, 
or he made a pass at her. A Ful- 
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filled Relationship means she is 
pregnant. 


Romantics are drawn as lem- 
mings to the sea (or whatever 
metaphor suggests compulsion to 
you) to the Children’s Books. 
These books are about the size 
of postage stamps, are about 30 
pages long, have simplistic draw- 
ings of wide-eyed children hold- 
ing daisies, teddy bears, dolls, 
and cookies and contain on each 
page a sentence, such as “A 
friend is someone you like,” or 
“love is very nice,’ or “people 
should be nice to each other,” or 
“home is warm.” 


THERE IS a difference be- 
iween these Profound Truths 
Which’ Only Children Know and 
the readers you had in third 
erade. The difference is that your 
third grade reader had ten times 
as many pages. 


The chilren’s stamp books sell 
for a sweet, profoundly simple 
four bucks a throw and are so 
common among Romantics that 
they serve as the medium of ex- 
change, given in fetching gift 
wrap. 


ROMANTICS ARE People 


Watchers. This means they stare 
out the window at people, bring- 
ing to this the Inner Truths 
which they have learned during 
their Relationships. 


This also means they do not 
get around to learning about 
such basic trivia as politics, so- 
cial change in the world, or their 
school assignments. They are 
watching people. In New York 
City people watching is called 


loitering, and is punishable by a 
$50 fine or ten days in jail. 


ROMANTICS WADE in foun- 
tains, look at the Moon, and 
take long walks at night. They 
wade in fountains because that 
is what Romantics do. They have 
read about it in books and seen 
the movies and by God they are 
going to have a Meaningful Ex- 
perience if it means double pneu- 
monia. This is the way you get 
to Know Yourself and didn’t 
Socrates say “Know Thyself?” 
He did, and that is the real rea- 
son why they gave him Hem- 
lock. 

Romantics do not have dates. 
I knew one Romantic who never 
had a date—he had Experiences 
(this is the first step toward a 
Relationship). Everytime he had 
a date I’d say, “How was your 
date, George?” He would smile. 
‘Tt was surrealistic,” he said. He 
is the only guy in the world who 
ever had 73 consecutive surrea- 
listice. Experiences. 


A SURREALISTIC Experience 
is when you make out on your 
first date. The date is called a 
Soul-Mate. That means she might 
let you go to bed with her. 

A Romantic is much too busy 
to make any social commitments, 
to understand or participate in 
the political dialogue, or expend 
any energy in making the world 
a better place to live; he is busy 
learning about himself. 

The Jower animals who are So 
occupied are called Parasites, and 
man has spent a greal deal of 
his time trying to rid himself 
of these useless animals. Pity 
he didn’t start a bit higher on 
the tree of life. 


Don’t Change Rules, Change People 


BY JIM ALTES 


“We must not fit rules to the 
circumstances but rather fit the 
circumstances to the rules.” This 
is the solution to the moral crisis, 
said Rabbi Herman Davis at the 
first meeting of Yavneh, a Jew- 
ish student group, Wednesday. 


Rabbi Davis, immediate past 
president of the Chicago Rabbini- 
cal Council, pointed out that mo- 
rality goes beyond sex and in- 
cludes such things as the Billy 
Sol Estes scandal and political 
payoffs. These are all moral 
questions since they involve re- 
lationships between human be- 
ings. 


ONE CANNOT separate the 
campus from the community so 
these are problems for the stu- 
dent as well. Many people say 
that we are witnessing “the 
death of old morality.” But Davis 
stated that new rules must be 
based on those of the past. 


Just because people are living 
in opposition to the old rules 
does not mean that they should 
be discarded. One cannot justify 
things by the larger pattern in 
which we live. But the campus 
morality or lack of it must be 
viewed upon this larger back- 
ground. 


THE COLLEGE student has a 
new freedom because he is free 
from family ties. But instead of 
using this freedom wisely he at- 
tempts to conform, a conformity 
which rejects the standards by 
which he was raised. He has been 
pushed into a new mold. — 


“What degree will we permit 


Spend this Summer 


this drive towards conformity to 
form individual decisions?” 
asked Rabbi Davis. The Jews’ 
point of view is that rules are 
of a kind to benefit human be- 
ings and they should attempt to 
guide their lives by them. 


DAVIS SAID THE Jews do not 
deny pleasures, but they should 
be taken in moderation, The laws 
under which religious Jews live 
allow them to live individually in 
a conforming society. 

We cannot allow statistics to 
decide what is right and wrong. 
Numbers are not always right, he 
went on. If a man joins a lynch 
mob, conformity cannot be right. 


THERE IS often no logical 
jump from what is to what ought 
to be, from the facts to the ideal. 
But when standards of morality 
are decided by the facts rather 
than the ideal they are continu- 
ously lowering. Jews have never 
decided that this is sufficent. 


Rabbi Davis asked, “If rela- 
tionships on college campuses 
are cheap, how can a marriage 
built on the same relationship 
succeed?” Must morality be set 
by the lowest common denomina- 
tor? Rather than basing our 
standards on men of high moral 
character, we base them on the 
lowest. 


There is a moral crisis on the 
campus but individuals must be 
allowed to live up to principles 
rather than conforming to the 
persons around them, Davis said. 
“Bend the circumstances to you 
rather than bending yourself te 
the circumstances.” 


Yavneh is being reactivated 


Studying at Georgetown University’s Summer School 


in the Nation’s Capital. 


Two Sessions: June 15 - July 23 


July 26 - Sept. 2 


Day and Evening Courses: Air-conditioned classrooms 


and dormitories. 


Over 300 Graduate and Undergraduate courses. Work- 
shops, Conferences, Institutes for Teachers. 


Programs Abroad in 
Guadalajara. 


Write for Bulletin now to: 


Dijon, Moscow, Salzburg, Tokyo, 


The Dean, The Summer 


School, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 20007 


this semester, said President 
Judy Goldman. They are endeav- 
oring to establish a kosher kitch- 
en here at Roosevelt, but their 
main purpose is to promote bet- 
ter religious life among the 
Jewish students on campus. 


Cheating... 


Daily Northwestern inquiry. 
Frank J. Zeorlin, director of the 
Seattle Better Business Bureau, 
said, this kind of company “isn’t 
good for students, business, or 
Seattle.” 


The postal department is ex- 
ploring the possibilities of action 
against Markey and his partner, 
Robert Nemyre, on the grounds 
of using the mails for false ad- 
vertising. In its brochure, Study 
Aid Products intimates an “en- 
thusiastic acceptance of Pocke- 
Tutor ... across the country,” 
and says that upon receipt of a 
paid order the device “will be for- 
warded prepaid at once.” 


MARKEY HAS SAID, how- 
ever, that the PockeTutor is now 
only in prototype form, and even 
if he received “enough orders” it 
would take at least three weeks 
to produce the item. 


William A. Forant, chief in- 
vestigator for the prosecutor's 
office, said that action may also 
be brought against the firm for 
failure to register their business 
in the state of Washington. Fail- 
ure to do So is considered a gross 
misdemeanor and is punishable 
upon conviction by one year in 
prison or a $1,000 fine or both. 

James W. Hawley, president of 
the Hawley Training Devices Co., 
subcontracted by Markey to ac- 
tually manufacture the Pocke- 
Tutor, said, “I know this cheat- 
ing never occurred to Markey.” 
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F RU Aids New Africa 


Mr. Frank McCallister, director 
of Labor Education at RU, re- 
turned last Monday froma 
month’s stay in Africa. He repre- 
sented the US on a Cultural Ex- 
change Grant from the US State 
Dept. and visited Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone and the Congo. 

McCallister discussed Ameri- 
can Education and Society in an 
attempt to relate this to prob- 
lems of African countries, mak- 
ing recommendations for the 
amount and types of aid neces- 
sary in the fields of labor and 
education. 


HE MADE arrangements for 
final placement of the100 sec- 
ondary school teachers in Sierra 
Leone to be supplied by the 
Peace Corps this summer after 
training by RU instructors in 
Chicago. One RU professor, Dr. 
Lorenzo Turner, is constructing a 
written language called Krio for 
that country. This is in conjunc- 
tion with the Peace Corps mis- 
gion there. 

In a letter to Representative 
Barrett O'Hara (D., IH.), Elbert 
Mathews of the American Em- 
bassy in Lagos, Nigeria, wrote 
appreciatively of MeCallister’s 
stay. Mathews said the visit was 
eminently successful. He said 
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that his lectures in the US In- 
formation Service auditorium 
drew capacity audiences of trade 
union leaders and others inter- 
ested in labor affairs, and was 
one of the best lectures ever 
sponsored. 


A MEMBER OF the Governor’s 
Advisory Committee of Man- 
power and Training and Chair- 
man of the University Labor Ed- 
ucation Association, among other 
groups, McCallister has long been 
active in causes serving educa- 
tion, good citizenship and human 
rights. 

No stranger to world travel, 
McCallister studied Labor Educa- 
tion with a mission in seven Eu- 
ropean countries, including 
France and Italy; was a. Ful- 
bright Lecturer at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England; was a member 
of the UNESCO Conference on 
Labor Education in France, and 
lectured at an international con- 
ference at the University of 
Strasbourg, France. 


IN 1964, he was a member of 
the Inter-American Labor Edu- 
cation Conference at Mexico City. 

He plans another trip to Africa 
within the year. 


FRANK McCAELISTER 


Tucker Study 
Vital To Field 


Thomas J. Tucker has been in- 
vited to report the findings of 
his research before the Annual 
Federation Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Physiological Society in 
Ailantic City on April 13. 

Tucker, a lecturer in psychol- 
ogy at Roosevelt, will speak to 
the group on the “Effects of 
Early Frontal Cortex Lesions on 
Delayed Response in the 
Monkey.” 
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Of Freedom, Ferment 


JAMAICA, N.Y. (CPS)—Five 
hundred St. John’s University 
students have demonstrated to 
protest “excessive administrative 
control of the press and the lack 


of campus political clubs and 


controversial speakers.” 

Students also demanded fac- 
ulty advice in school policy, high- 
er salaries for professors, and an 
end to compulsory retirement at 
age 65. St. John’s, with 13,000 
students, is the nation’s largest 
Catholic university. 

THE RALLY, organized by a 
newly-formed student group 
called “Students United for Aca- 
demic Freedom,” was held to 
back 200 professors who walked 
out of a faculty meeting held 
March 6. The faculty members 
left the meeting in support of a 
statement by the St. John’s chap- 
ter of the American Association 
of University Professors 
(AAUP) -expressing outrage at 
the “continual unilateral decision 
making” of the administration. 

An administration statement 
called the AAUP charges “gross 
exaggerations. In view of the 
steps already undertaken to deal 


with these problems in good 
faith, the action of the chapter 
is regrettable and unwarranted.” 


SPEAKING AT the Jamaica 
campus of St. John’s, which also 
has a Brooklyn campus, students 
at the rally criticized the presi- 
dent of the university, the Very 
Rev. Edward J. Burke, for being 
overly concerned with the image 
of St. John’s. 

Students also aitacked the ad- 
ministration for censorship. of 
student publications, saying that 
“extensive deletions and revisions 
of some articles and the com- 
plete dropping of others” had 
been demanded. The articles, stu- 
dents said, were “neither ‘hbel- 
ous’ nor ‘against faith and mor- 
als’ but only mildly critical of 
university policy.” 


IN- REACTION to the rally, 
the administration said it “re- 
spects the rights of students to 
express such opinion now and in 
the past. The administration be- 
lieves, though, that such opinions 
should be presented through the 
regular channels in student gov- 
ernment.” 


SAM To Boost Chicago 


Junior Achievement Plans 


The Roosevelt Chapter of the 
Society for the Advancement of 
Management announced at its 
Monday Meeting, March 22, that 
it has started a new program in 


conjunction. with the Junior 
Achievement Association: of Chi- 
cago. 


The program has several as- 
pects: First, SAM has offered 
to act as management consult- 
ants to Junior Achievement 
Companies. They will work on 
committees along with the in- 
dustry sponsored representatives. 
This is no smal] task considering 
representatives are sent by. In- 
land Steel, Illinois Bell Telephone 
and Rand McNally, to name a 
few. i 
SECOND, A three-man board 
has been chosen from SAM mem- 
bers to act as judges of the 
Corporate Secretary Contest. 


A 


> 


This contest is one of the seven 
given annually by Junior Achieve- 
ment to select the best members 
in each executive category. 

The other. judges include Ar- » 
thur Anderson Co., The Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers, 
The Sales, Marketing and Execu- 
tive Club, The Young Presidents 
and the TJllinois Manufacturing 
Assaociation. The Secretary Con- - 
test will be held at Roosevelt in- 
Altgeld Hall on April 19 at 7 
p:m.- canes 

THE ADMINISTRATION has 
shown pleasant surprise at 
SAM’s activity with the Junior 
Achievement Association.. Prof. 
Flora, Chairman of the Manage- 
ment Department said, “It should 
be the function of Professional, 
Societies to engage in communi- 
ty organizations especially those 
that rely on volunteers.” 


Lifeant If 


“Come Share My Life” is not a casual [77 
Invitation, for anyone who has heard COM 
Glenn sing knows that his performances } — 
are an accurate reflection of the man į 
he is, the life he lives and the music | YARBROUG 
he loves. The 12 songs he has selected ; =—_—_aaRERS 
for this new Dynagroove album have; = 

special meaning for him. They will for 
you too, once you've heard “Love Come 
A-Tricklin’ Down,” “No One to Talk My 
Troubles To,” “When Summer Ends” 
and "The Warm and Gentle Girls.” € 
You'll enjoy every minute of this music £ ~ 
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RU Aids New Africa 
Mr. Frank McCallister, director that his lectures in the US In- 
of Labor Education at RU, re- formation Service auditorium 
turned last Monday from a- drew capacity audiences of trade 
month’s stay in Africa. He repre- union leaders and others inter- 
sented the US on a Cultural Ex- ested in labor affairs, and was 
change Grant from the US State one of the best lectures ever 
Dept. and visited Nigeria, Sierra sponsored. 
Leone and the Congo. 

McCallister discussed Ameri- 
can Education and Society in an 
attempt to relate this to prob- 
lems of African countries, mak- 
ing recommendations for the 
amount and types of aid neces- 
Sary in the fields of labor and 
education. 


A MEMBER OF the Governor’s 
Advisory Committee of Man- 
power and Training and Chair- 
man of the University Labor Ed- 
ucation Association, among other 
groups, McCallister has long been 
active in causes serving educa- 
tion, good citizenship and human 
rights. 

HE MADE artangements for No stranger to world travel, 
ae aant F the 100 sec- _ McCallister studied Labor Educa- 

ry school teachers in Sierra : à pay ee j 
fain he supoiai eby. the ton with a mission in seven Eu- 
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fFasnion Dug bites 


When dog bites man, it’s not 
news, 


But when a machinery maker 
goes into women’s fashions, it’s 
as much news as when man bites 
dog, 

The step into college fashion 
has been made by American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Company, pro- 
ducers of the Monorail, atomic 
reactors, and automatic equip- 
ment for the tobacco, food, gas 
and oil, defense and space indus- 
tries. 

AMF DEVELOPED and intro- 
duced the Automatic Pinspotter 
more than a decade ago and 
since then bowling has enjoyed 
a phenomenal growth. 


Over 39 million Americans are 
bowling in some 11,000 modern 


GuthmannGraces 
US Science Panel 


Continuing education in chem- 
istry will be discussed by Dr. 
Walter S. Guthmann, Chairman 
of the Chemistry Department at 
Roosevelt University, on a panel 
at the national meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in 
Detroit, April 7. 

Long interested in closing the 
educational gap between chemi- 
cal theories and their industrial 
applications, Dr. Guthmann was 
quoted in last month’s “Chemical 
and Engineering News” maga- 
zine as saying that “High school 
science teachers generally re- 
ceive even less recognition for 
their work than do college sci- 
ence teachers.” 


Stating that “It is at the sec- 
ondary school level that students 
with capacity for scientifie ca- 
reers are often won or lost,” Dr. 
Guthmann points out that “More 
must be done to encourage good 
high school science instruction.” 


Kuselewitz Book: 
“Teaching Israel’ 


A book titled “Teaching Israel 
—A Guide for Jewish Schools” 
has been written by Dr. David 
Kuselewitz, lecturer in the cul- 
ture studies program at Roose- 
velt University. 


Dr. Kuselewitz, also an associ- 
ate professor of Hebrew studies 
at the College of Jewish Studies, 
wrote the book from information 
chiefly gathered in his doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia Teach- 
ers College. The book is pub- 
lished by Herzl Press, New York, 


In addition to his latest book, 
Dr. Kuselewitz is author of sev- 
eral books, pamphlets and peri- 
odicals. 

His article entitled “T. S. Eliot 
—LePtirato” (T. S. Eliot — At 
His Death) has just appeared in 
the March issue of “Bitzaron,” 
the national Hebrew literary 
monthly, 
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1S COLLEGE 
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Higher education develops leaders 
who can keep America out front. To 
provide quality education for more 
Americans, colleges need help. This is 
everybody's concern so give to the 
college of your choice. 


COLLEGE 1S AMERICA’S BEST FRIEND 
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~ ‘and the Council for 
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tenpin centers today. Because 
many of today’s bowlers are 
women, AMF turned its atten- 
tion to haute couture. 
CLOTHES THAT are too tight 
cramp a bowler’s movement, and 
those that are too loose can ob- 


Pali thd 


From bolts to Bermudas—a 
new twist. 


Meier Prolific 
Race And History 


August Meier, professor of 
history, gave a number of talks 
on race and history last week. 

“Booker T., Washington: the 
image and the man,” was the 
title of a talk before a class in 
Negro history at the New School 
for Social. Research in New 
York, Wednesday, March 17. 


The following day, Professor 
Meier delivered a paper at the 
Orthopsychiatrice Association 
Convention in New York. It was 
a tentative analysis of personali- 
ty types among civil rights ac- 
tivists, 

On Sunday, March 21, Profes- 
sor Meier gave one of a series 
of lectures sponsored by numer- 
ous interfaith groups in Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. His talk was 
“Reconstruction and the Age of 
Booker T. Washington.” 


The Peace Corps 
brings idealists 
down to earth. 


You could join. 
For information, writet 
The Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C, 20525 
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Struct delivery of the balt and 
affect style. 


Realizing a college woman’s 
natural instinct for style, color 
and fashion, AMF commissioned 
leading designers in the United 
States and Europe to develop a 
line of young sportswear that 
would be attractive, ideally 
styled for good bowling and suit- 
able for casual campus wear. 

The Spring ’65 line has just 
been introduced under the al- 
most-endless label “‘Her’ Me- 
Gregor Pro Shop Collection Of 
Active Sports Fashions Approved 
For Bowling By AMF.” 

While the name may be long, 
the clothes are not short on 
style. They are designed to har- 
monize with a rainbow of color 
selections of bowling balls, bags 
and shoes in the AMF Fashion 
Line of bowling accessories. 

Many are mix ’n match revers- 
able ensembles suitable for cam- 
pus wear and casual dates to the 
bowling center. Emphasis in ’65 
is on linspan, and dacron and 
cotton fabrics. 


‘Centaur’ Folklore 
AnOld Town Fad 


No longer is the cellar at 1446 
N. Wells used for storage in the 
usual sense. True, a transient ele- 
ment parks nightly after 8 p.m. 
in non-illumed surroundings but 
the element in question lights its 
own way and John Brown’s body 
no longer lies a moulding in the 
grave. 

NOCTURNAL TEDIUM and 
ennui are non-existent at the 
Centaur espresso house. “Park 
pep pills at the door,” John 
quipped, “cause you'll find only 
good folk music inside.” Brown 
alone would make the experience 
a worthy one. 


Entertainers past and present 
include: Lisa Kindred, Len and 
Judy, who recently had their 
first LP released and straight 
from a stint at Aspen, Colorado, 
Bill Rutledge of Denver, playing 
his guitar and banjo. 


THERE ARE NOT many cof- 
fee houses around that are worth 
two hoots but the Centaur’s mod- 
erate prices, friendly atmosphere 
and solid performing combine to 
produce an action night spot. 
Hoots every Tuesday, 
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NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATION 
July 17, 1965 

Prepare for the Kindergarten-Primary or Intermediate- 

Upper Grade Teaching Certificates with expert faculty. 

Saturday classes beginning May 1 will cover all areas 

of NTE. Programmed preparation is your assurance of 


sucess. Enroll Now! 
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RU Biologist In Demand 


A double stint of judging at 
area Science Fairs is scheduled 
for Jules J. Corbett an assistant 
professor of biology at Roosevelt 
University. 

Corbett will adjudge entries at 
the Science Fair for Chicago pub- 
lic school pupils on Friday, April 
2, at the Museum of Science and 


a 


Industry, 

On Saturday, April 10, he will 
judge entries at the regional Sci- 
ence Fair of the Illinois Academy 
of Science at Illinois Institute 
of Technology. Winners of these 
fairs go on to judging at the 
State level in Springfield. 
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The Master Imperialist 


BY BRIAN ROLFE 


Not so long ago, the United 
Kingdom buried the body of Win- 
gton S. Churchill: now it is time 
to bury his myth. The would-be 
hero was nothing more than the 
notorious spokesman of the im- 
perialist nations, and his life is a 
reflection of the ruthless capital- 
ist attacks upon the progressive 
movements of his day. 


Churchill began his career as a 
war correspondent in Cuba dur- 
ing the late 1890s. The dispatch- 
es he sent were in complete 
agreement with the Spanish sup- 
pression of the Cuban revolution. 
Later, in 1898, Churchill was 
fighting with the British forces 
in Africa, subjugating the Sudan. 


DURING THE Boer War in 
South Africa, he was once more 
a correspondent extolling the 
glory of British conquest. For 
those achievements, he received 
the position of under secretary 
of state for the colonies in 1906. 

In 1910, while home secretary, 
he sent troops to crush a coal 
miners’ strike in Wales. The next 
year Churchill led a column of 
Guards to disband and disarm 
several anarchists in a London 
street. 


HIS GAMES IN THE streets 
finally paid off when he was 
awarded the post of first lord of 
the admiralty. Churchill lost that 
position in 1915 when his grandi- 
ose Dardanelles scheme turned 
into a grim fiasco of death and 
destruction for the British forces. 

This ambitious man was not 
about to let himself be buried by 
British politics. He used every 
means at his disposal to obtain 
the position of minister of muni- 
tions in 1917, and a year later, 
secretary of war. In the latter 
position, Churchill organized the 
14-nation intervention into the 
Russian civil war. The defeat of 
his Russia plans left Churchill 
with a very intense hatred for 
Lenin, the Red Army and its 
founder, Leon Trotsky. 


THROUGHOUT THE 1930s, 
Churchill’s publicity was at a low 
ebb due to his anti-labor senti- 
ment and his opposition to social 
and economic reforms to ease the 
depression. 

Churchill has always been asso- 
ciated with the Conservative, or 
Tory, Party, but few persons 
know that he was, for all practi- 

cal purposes, expelled from his 
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party in 1931 because of his stub- 
born refusal to abide with the 
Conservative policy of granting 
concessions to India for increased 
home-rule. 


HIS ATTITUDE toward Indian 
self-government was the same as 
his reactionary support for the 
British suppression of the home- 
rule rebellion in Ireland during 
the 1915-1917 period. 

Sir Winston has been charac- 
terized as a foe of fascism; how- 
ever, if one examines the period 
of the 1930s closely, it is obvious 
that he spoke of Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Franco, as the saviors of 
their nations, even as late as 
March 1939! 


IT IS NO SECRET that 
Churchill’s anti-German attitude 
was strongly motivated by the 
desire for English domination of 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans. 
It was his hope that Germany 
and the Soviet Union would de- 
stroy each other, leaving England 
free to reap the profits. 

This type of thinking is reflect- 
ed by the “soft under belly of 
Europe” concept, which would 
give a victorious England the 
Balkans. 


ONCE AGAIN, Churchill’s 
plans failed, and he eventually 
found himself in the position of 
bartering away the nations of 
Europe with Roosevelt. 

In spite of everything, Church- 
ill was able to resurrect part of 
his dreams by grabbing off 
Greece at the Teheran Confer- 
ence. Roosevelt gave his nod, and 
Stalin sold out by promising the 
surrender of the communist-led 
Greek resistance to the British 
puppet Papendreou. 


UNFORTUNATELY, the Greek 
people had other ideas, they ap- 
parently remembered that Greece 
was the ancient home of democ- 
racy. So, in late 1944, Churchill 
gave his stamp of approval and 
the British army crushed the anti- 
imperialist, anti-monarchist 
Greek revolution. 


The American people have 
been spoon fed a myth of Church- 
ill popularity. If one recalls, 
Churchill was removed from of- 
fice in 1945 by an overwhelming 
majority; he could not fool the 
English working class forever. 


HAD HE REMAINED Prime 
Minister, not one of the sweeping 
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reforms of the posi-war years 
would have been possible. 

As Churchill gradually slipped 
away from the public eye, he 
nevertheless punctuated his de- 
elining years with moans and 
groans over the increasing libera- 
tion of the nations that once 
comprised the British empire. 

His books and memoirs stand 
as sterling indictments of his 
blatant, ruthless imperialism. 

His epitaph should read: “Win- 
stan S. Churchill, Master Imperi- 
alist; The World Is a Little Bet- 
ter by His Leaving It.” 
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The Shade Of His 
Mood Is Still Black 


BY DAVID ANDERSON 


The main reason why man 
will never successfully build a 
Utopia is because the fanatic 
acts while the reasonable man 
is still arguing with himself. 
If the reasonable men debated 
less and acted oftener, they 
would no longer be reasonable 
men, but brother fanatics with 
a rival cause of their own. 


* * 


If all Communists were driven 
out of the country Monday morn- 


Partisan View 


Caveat Emptor 


BY RAY CHASE 


What is a student? Some in- 
dividuals in this glorious insti- 
tution use an operational defini- 
tion: a student is a person who 
carries books. 


According to President Weil, 
however, a student is a “cus- 
tomer” who buys an education. 
Because he is a “customer,” the 
student has no right to demand 
what “articles” will be sold to 
him. 


= WEL’S absurd analogy is a 
typical statement from one who 
has spent too many years as an 
administrator. It seems quite 
obvious that the former dean of 
business administration has for- 
gotten the old maxim that the 
“customer” is always right! At 
Roosevelt University, the slogan: 
“let the buyer beware” seems 
more appropriate. 


President Weil at his Coffee 
Hour exhibited a gross lack of 
eoncern for the rights of univer- 
sity students. He clearly indi- 
cated that the students of this 
school are to have no chance to 
express a voice in the determina- 
tion of plans and policies; his 
discourse on the new dormitory 
building and the new class sched- 
ules exemplified this. 


` NO EFFORT WAS made to 
obtain student opinions or sug- 
gestions concerning the new 
building, and the new class sehed- 
ule was put into effect with no 
effort being made to sample stu- 
dent attitudes on the matter. In 
essence, no attempt was, nor is, 
made to consider the comfort 
and feelings of the student body 
on issues and programs which 
affect all of us. 

At present, it is the adminis- 
tration that runs this univer- 
sity. It is the administration 
which sets the standards, makes 
the rules, does the hiring and 
the firing, reviews the appli- 
cants, penalizes the students, etc., 
ete., add infinitum, add nauseum. 
There can be littl room for 
argument: the administration 
and its odious apparatus must 
be dumped. 


AT CLOSE INSPECTION, the 
administration stands as a mon- 
strous paper factory busily con- 
verting Roosevelt University into 
a downtown diploma mill for 
faint-hearts and business majors 
who quake at the thought of the 
so-called “tinged” image of RU. 
who 


Those students 


he; — 


IT’S GREAT TO BE ‘IN’ 


GH apers. 


AUTHENTIC IVY SLACKS 


fear 
Roosevelt public image might be 


better off by leaving this insti- 
tution to go to one which lacks 
any kind of image at all. 


EACH YEAR IS heard the 
student out-cry against rising tui- 
tion, and each year hundreds of 
deserving student are turned 
away from Roosevelt’s doors be- 
eause they lack the funds to buy 
an education. 


How can any half-intelligent 
administrator rationalize these 
gross injustices when each year 
they give thousands of dollars to 
the Student Senate to squander 
away? The money the Senate 
has thrown away in the last two 
semesters alone would be more 
than enough to pay the tuition 
for several needy students, 


WHAT IS EVEN worse, not 
one student at Roosevelt can 
claim. that he has benefited by 
the capricious, wanton spending 
of student funds! Few students 
seem to realize that it is their 
Student Activities Fees, which 
they pay at registration, which 
support the Senate. Who, if any 
of us, can say that he has got- 
ten his money’s worth? 


The situation today is com- 
pletely out of accord with the 
ideals of Roosevelt’s founding 
purposes. Now is the time for 
all good students to get off their 
thumbs. Are we to remain sheep 
forever ? 


THE COMPLETE degenera- 
tion of both the faculty and stu- 
dent senate indicate that the 
rotten shells of these bodies do 
not merit further preservation. 
If these bodies have failed to 
preserve the “image of ’45” un- 
der the pressures of the ’60s, 
they should be scrapped. 


New associations of both stu- 
dents and faculty must be es- 
tablished to overthrow this new 
regime which has, through a 
bureaucratic administration, even 
destroyed our motto “Education 
for Freedom.” 


IF OUR UNIVERSITY is to 
be free, we must work for a 
school controlled by those who 
teach and those who study. Stu- 
dents and teachers must directly 
control the university through 
democratic institutions of the 
most broad and direct possible 
nature. 


Administrators divorced from 
actual participation in university 
life cannot be allowed to usurp 
our power no mater how demo- 
cratic their facade — or undemo- 
cratic, aS under the present cir- 
cumstances, 
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ing next, what label would the 
far right apply to the opposi- 
tion? Yo-yoes? Would this exo- 
dus solve unemployment, crime, 
tooth decay and traffic conges- 
tion? At who then would the 
Birch bark? 
* x 9 


Why do most modern thinkers 
explain insanity and nervous dis- 
orders as the result of inner eon- 
flicts? Is it not possible that 
some men “go crazy” because 
our society is in conflict? Must 
psychology as well as morality 
be relative to a point in space 
and an instant in time? 

Why don’t the norm makers 
draw their data from the past 
as well as the present? Any 
man should be judged in a his- 
torical contest. Freud released 
society from blame for an in- 
dividuals insanity and placed the 
guilt back upon the man. 


Se eee 
Dear Dafne: If I had all the 


qualities you look for in a man, 
I'd go out with somebody better. 
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It is much easier to criticize 
than to praise. Hence, it is better 


- to praise than to criticize. So 


sayeth most. It appears to me, 
however, that the relative effort 
involved has little to do with a 
moral problem. Criticism for the 
sake of criticism is good. 


In many cases it is better to 
have nothing at all than to have 
something bad. It is impossible 
to build something new without 
destroying something old. Con- 
struction is but the destruction 
and subsequent rearrangement 
of a substance. 


Some men are better at criti- 
cism than creation. I regard this 
as nothing more than division of 
intellectual labor. 
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America is great country. We 
in America believe that all men 
are the same everywhere, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color— 
but that you can’t trust foreign- 
ers. We believe that everyone 
should have as much education 
as possible — but that people 
who talk and act like they are 
educated are both boring and 
politically dangerous. America 
is where they take away your 
freedom to protect your liberty. 
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Artists, poets, musicians and 
the like are generally called in- 
teliectuals. This is a very un- 
fortunate and misleading word 
choice. Logicians, philosophers, 
mathematicians, psychologists 
and their like are intellectuals. 
The former group would be 
much more accurately referred 
to as emotionals. 
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At the rate new laws are being 
added to the books, the satura- 
tion point will be reached in the 
year 2023. It will then be illegal 
to breathe. 


Grants 


According to Paul Johnsen, 
acting dean of the graduate 
school, all graduate students who 
seek grants-in-aid for Summer 
of 1964, or scholarships for Fall 
of 1965 and Spring of 1966, must 
submit completed applications to 
the Graduate Dean, in room 714, 
no later than April 1. 


Are these really Al Rubin and Clare Banks? 


Copyhboy’s Corner 


New Senate's 


Beau 


BY ELLIOT SPIEGEL 

The majority party in the sen- 
ate, Students for an Active Sen- 
at (SAS) steamrollered a motion 
to recall two members of the Stu- 
dents Activity Board (SAB). 
Lynn Cole and Jos Davidson, the 
two members that were subjec- 
ted to this humiliation had been 
elected last fall by the previous 
senate, 

Speaking for the majority, sen- 
ator Martin Bloom stated that 
the reason for the recall was 
that these two were not repre- 
sentative of the student body. 
Miss Cole and Mr. Davidson 
maintained that they were rep- 
resentatives of the senate, of the 
student body, had been elected 
for a full term and not having 
disgraced the office were entitled 
to fill out their tenure. 


SENATOR BLOOM again 
Stated that they were not rep- 
resentative of the student body. 

A question then was raised by 
Mr. Davidson. Why had there 
not been a recall of Penny 
Schwartz and Mal Kovacs? Were 
they more representative of the 
student body? Sen. Carole Gil- 
bert repeated these questions. 
The silence was deafening, per- 
haps SAS has found something 
to do next meeting; recall Ko- 
vacs and Schwartz. 


Geste 


three cents to the debate. In a 
well modulated shout, Mr. Kliers 
suggested another Senate com- 
mittee be established to consider 
the recall. 


Finally President Dunigan and 
his party got around to the vote. 
SAS and cohorts 9 and the bat- 
tered, bothered and bewildered 
minority 3. 


LATER THEY voted Mr. Alan 
Rubin and Miss Claire Banks to 
the SAB. Who? 


By this action SAS has oper- 
ated as an irresponsible major- 
ity. They recalled two persons 
whose activities had been person- 
ally repugnant to SAS, and not 
for their work on the SAB board. 
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BY SVEND A. GODFREDSEN 

THERE IS A first step to free- 
dom, the necessity of the indivi- 
dual freeing himself from him- 
self — from unreasoned and un- 
worthy fears, from the false and 
inflated ego, and especially from 
man’s greatest and most devas- 
tating. weakness, the fantastic 
capacity to rationalize his own 
individual righteousness, his spe- 
cial superiority, and his individ- 
ual indispensability. 


Being tied to these bonds man 
cannot be free even though he 
walks upright, speaks a language 
and plays the actor’s part on the 
stage of civilization. 


FREEDOM WITHOUT respon- 
sibility is a shortcut to tyranny. 
Responsibility without freedom 
and rights is a shortcut to forms 
of slavery and subjugation. It 
is an exclusion of an individual 
person’s right to the glory and 
promise which comes with the 
capacity of having conscious 
knowledge of one’s efforts, par- 
ticipation and potential growth 
and development. 


During the great depression, 
I had nearly three years of free- 
dom. It was a destructive free- 
dom. It was a freedom of being 
unrelated to life. True freedom is 
quite the opposite. 


THE CHALLENGE of democ- 
racy today is to master the bal- 
ance of rights and responsibilities 


Long Cut To tree Jom 


as expressed through freedom; 
it is the challenge of mastering 
the art of living a democratic 
way of life, and of achieving 
through the democratic way of 
life. 


To ignore the balance long 
enough, while insisting on abso- 
lute freedom for one group or 
another, to promote, over a 
period of time, exploitation and 
revolution. 

THERE IS LITTLE sense in 
arguing with revolution, for it 
is a child of the neglect of de 
mocracy, in one way or another. 
Revolution for the victimized be- 
comes the next best thing to free- 
dom and under such circum- 
stances there is held forth the 
promise that someday freedom 
will have a chance to come into 
ifs own. 

Whether or not that happens 
will, of course, depend upon many 
things. One thing is certain: It 
can never happen in any world 
where “the bread of one becomes 
the death of another.” 


“Freedom is More than a 
Word’—such is the title of a 
book written in 1947 by Marshall 
Field II, the founder of the Chi- 
cago Sun, It is an apt title and it 
expresses today, as it did then, 
that which essential to an under- 
standing of the meaning and role 
of freedom within a democracy. 


Everybody discusses the theme 
of freedom — of speech, of as- 


SVEND A. GODFREDSEN 
Secretary to the 
Board of Trustees 


sociation, of the press, of con- 
science; in fact one is left with 
the impression that the word 
“freedom” is the magic key to 
the solution of all problems, and 
that if it is spoken often enough 
and loud enough it will prevail! 


NO ONE WILL disagree with 
importance of freedom; all free- 
doms are important. But no free- 
dom exists unrelated to other 
facts of life and being, large or 
small. 

Freedom is not a mysterious 
bird in a mysterious yonder, 
ready and waiting to swoop 
down upon an individual who 
has special blessings. 
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As the local dailies have been so fond of 
noting recently, Roosevelt University is pres- 
ently in a state of flux. Currently undergoing 
a case of where-are-we-going itis, the school 
is trying to determine its exact goals as an 
educational institution. Perhaps it is naive 
to suggest that the primary goal should be 


to educate its students. 


Financial solvency, desirable though it 
may be, seems to be edging that old obsolete 
notion of education out the window. 
President Weil remarked during his recent 
Coffee Hour with a few students, “Roosevelt 
right now does not have the respectable ap- 
pearance that draws money.’ 
ing to certain sources of money, he went on, 
the school would require “ a newly sand- 
blasted and tuckpointed exterior.” 

As an extension of this concept, Presi- 
den Wiel discussed the construction. of pro- 
posed student union-dormitory facilities on 
the adjacent Favor-Ruhl Building site. 


’ To be appeal- 


g On The 


Roosevelt is 


class values. 


Lakefront 


It is rather curious that at a time when 
the nation has finally awakened to the edu- 
cational needs of its deprived citizens, that 


being blinded to its original 


purpose by the call of acceptable middle- 


The anticipation of beds over books is in- 


comprehendable to any serious student who 


brary. 
AS 


has ever spent some time in Roosevelt’s li- 


As part of the general exterior clean-up 
and money sweep-up, is it not reasonable 
to expect a similar clean-up of the student 
body? For as President Weil so aptly noted, 
“the student is merely a customer who has 
no more choice in the school’s operation 
than a customer would have in the manage- 
ment of Marshall Field’s.”’ 

Any wise customer knows that famous 
Maxwell Street phrase, “I can get it for you 
wholesale”. . 
cago Circle Campus. 


. right next door at the Chi- 


Seduced And Abandoned 


The following editorial is of interest con- 
cerning the current Torch problems. It ap- 
peared in the Torch on October 22, 1962 
and if it had been acted upon then, or at 
any other time within the last two and a 
half years, it could have provided the so- 
lution to the problems which have beset 
the Torch in the last semester. But once 
again the SAB and the curriculum council 
have decided not to act wpon these pro- 


posals. 
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“It was interesting, if a little sad, for us 
to note that Roosevelt is still offering 
journalism. The sad part is that Rocsevelt 
does not offer journalism and has not for 


at least five years. 


“We have been told that maybe there 
would not be enough people to fill classes. 
But there are classes offered and taught 
with fewer than 10 students in them, and 
we are reasonably sure that there would 


LETTERS TO 


How Long A Ban 
Under past president Pitchell, 
a Chicago anarchist, Joffre Stew- 


art, was banned from the Roose- 
velt campus, 


Over a month ago a group of 
students interested in the status 
of the year-old ban asked Pres- 
ident Weil, assistant president, 
Daniel Perlman, and Dean of stu- 
dents, Arthur Hoover, for a deci- 
sion on whether it was still in 
effect. 


WEIL SAID he knew nothing 
about the ban and therefore could 
not say anything about the mat- 
ter, Mr. Perlman said that Dean 
Hoover then reported that Pres- 
ident Weil was the only person 
responsible on such matters. 


After an explanation of the cir- 
cular absurdity, Dean Hoover 
consented to take up the ban 
with the president. We waited, 


TWO WEEKS passed with no 
action by the dean. No discussion 
or consideration of the matter 
was Invited or allowed. The quest 
for a dialogue with students 
seems to go as far as matters 
that are both conveneint and 
comfortable for discussion by the 
administration. If this is the pat- 
tern of administrative response 
to student overtures, it makes 
poor ground for success. 

—Richard Kast 


Applauds Cosbey 
To the Editor: 


Plaudits to our own Professor 
Cosbey! The Torch’s coverage 
of the City Council Public Hear- 
ing on Baldwin's “Another Coun- 
try” was descriptive with its 
Stereotypic courtroom scene of 
zealots (percolating inwardly 
with levels of intolerance) 
screaming for removal of the 
book, and the powerful rhetoric 
of Professor Cosbey whose words 
swept aside secondary discussions 


be 10 people to enroll in a beginning course 
in journalism, 


“We also know that there are professors 
at Roosevelt qualified to teach the journal- 
ism courses. We feel that the value of really 
teaching the courses instead of just offering 
them would justify the necessary expense... 


“Any advertising major should have ex- 
perience and training in journalism and 
newspapers before he faces a career that 


will of necessity involve him with news- 


papers. 


sible. 


to lift out the single, significant 
issue—academic freedom. Its de- 
fense was undertaken by only a 
half-dozen teachers, an embarras- 
sing lapse for the guardians of 
free inquiry. 


THE IMAGE of the quixotic 
tutor has been buried and we 
would not ask that it be ex- 
humed. But need the anti-hero 
extend also into the ranks of the 
academe? I think not. 


Professor Cosbey entered the 
melee willing to fight for a prin- 
ciple, yet his prediction that the 
book would be removed is realis- 
tice and squares with human be- 
havior as we know it today. 


HIS INSIGHT was accurate, 
as the book (according to a Feb. 
12 news item) is not being re- 
turned to the required reading 
list at Wright and the teacher 
is “taking a vacation.” 

Bravo Professor Cosbey! As a 
Roosevelt student I value your 
participation in the issues; as an 
enthusiast of the English lan- 
guage I admire the clarity, flow 
and beauty of your words; as a 
human being I thank you for 
your idealism and commitment 
to what Baldwin calls “as much 
of the truth as one can bear.” 

GALE REASCH 


Togetherness 


To the Editor: 

I applaud the purpose of your 
editorial “The Artificial Barrier,” 
which rightly urges more stu- 
dent-faculty rapport; but I must 
disagree that student response is 
“disheartening” when faculty 
members “open up their homes 
to classes or student groups.” 

I have always found my stu- 
dents decidedly heartening guests 
when I invite classes en masse 
for an evening of records and 
conversation. (It’s nice too when 
somebody brings a guitar.) 

Jane W. Stedman 


“The Torch must now supply and train 
the entire staff itself, a job, which, as the 
school and paper grow is becoming impos- 


“There are five journalism classes listed 
in the catalogue: 201, 210, 220, 221, 222, 
The first is an introduction to journalism 
and the other four are workshop classes. 
Is it too much to ask for one or two of them 
to be taught every year or so?” 


THE EDITOR 


We Think So Too 
To the Editor: 


You owe Judi Halprin a debt 
of gratitude. Her vindicative let- 
ter in your last issue provided 
the Torch with a priceless adver- 
tisement. If I were you, I'd print 
it every week. 

Roger Nash 
Linda Strausberg 


D uo 
Limits of Power 
To the Editor: 

A very serious question is per- 
plexing this great country. 
Should we abolish the US Senate 
since less than half of the adult 
citizens in this country vote? 
Should we require a 50 per cent 
vote of confidence for the US 
Senate to exist next year? 


There seems to be a great fear 
of playing into the hands of the 
administration. Rather than hav- 
ing co-operation, since that may 
accomplish something, the idea 
has been to fight it while assert- 
ing that our freedom depends 
upon it. “Be Free of the Admin- 
istration and be Free.” 


THE MISGUIDED belief that 
the ultimate power at RU must 
be entrusted to the students and 
faculty is only half right. It 
should lie in the hands of the 
faculty administration. 


What is “Educational Free- 
dom?” It’s the freedom to teach 
in the manner seen fit by the 
educator, without restrictions. By 
fighting we are obstructing the 
channels through which educa- 
tion is to flow. Is the Adminis- 
tration our servant? Bow your 
heads in shame for biting the 
hand that feeds you! 


WE HAVE also heard three 
cheers for abolishing the senate 
and giving the issues directly to 
the students to vote on. If a 
week of vigorous campaigning 
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Yesterday’s Values — Today’s Junk 


has in the past only brought a 10 
to 15 per cent turnout of stu- 
dents for a senate election, we 
can expect small results with 
an even greater waste of energy 
if we bring all issues directly to 
the students, 


A powerless senate? Don’t con- 
fuse the powers of the adminis- 
tration with the duties of the 
senate. The administration 
makes the rules; the senate 
works within those rules. So 
much more work can be accom- 
plished if, instead of trying to 
create powers in the senate, it 
works with and uses the powers 
it possesses, 


WHO IS to choose the presi- 
dent of the university? Some 
feel the student body should have 
a direct vote on the matter. Let’s 
hope that these individuals would 
be willing to grant the Board 
of Trustees at least half a vote. 


Let us get clear in our minds 
what academic freedom is. Let 
us get clear the difference be- 
tween who is here to admin- 
ister and who is here to learn. 
And let us choose between some 
representation and no repre- 
sentation. 

Martin L. Bloom 


False Analogy? 
To the Editor: 


If Ray Chase wishes to eu 
logize a racial fanatic and advo- 
cate of violence such as Maleolm 
X, that is his affair. But to inject 
a twisted comparison of Mak 
colm to the fighters in the War- 
saw Ghetto Revolt calls for 
comment. 

By 1943, the ranks of the in- 
habitants of the Warsaw Ghetto 
had been thinned by German 
deportations, The remaining 
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Jews in the Ghetto decided to 
die with dignity by fighting the 
Germans, and killing as many of 
them as they could. 


This is not to say that those 
Jews who died passively at Ger- 
man hands, affirming their un- 
diminished faith in God, did so 
with any less dignity. 

Since Negroes in the US are 
not preparing a last desperate 
stand in the face of white geno- 
cide, Mr. Chase’s analogy is a 
false and misguided one. 

Dan Sharon 


Chase Replies 
To the Editor: 


In reply to Mr. Sharon, my 
only regret is that the 6 million 
human beings died at the hands 
of racist murders, not because 
as Mr. Sharon reasons they were 
“affirming their undiminished 
faith in God,” but because they 
failed to see the potentiality of 
racism — the genocidal potenti- 
ality. 

If ghetto revolts, such as that 
which occurred in Warsaw in 
1943, had taken place in Nurem- 
burg, Bonn, and Berlin in 1933, 
the history of the European Jew 
today would be far different. 


Is Mr. Sharon blind to the po- 
sition of the American Negro 
since Reconstruction? Can he not 
visualize the possibility of an 
open Klansman sitting in the 
White House when one need only 
recall the relation of the Klan 
to Dixiecrat politics and Gold- 
waterism ? 


I feel sure that if the martyrs 
of Warsaw were to advise the 
American Negro today, they 
would mock the saccharine plati- 
tudes of Mr. Sharon. 3 

RAY CHASE 
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As the local dailies have been so fond of 
noting recently, Roosevelt University is pres- 
ently in a state of flux. Currently undergoing 
a case of where-are-we-going itis, the school 
is trying to determine its exact goals as an 
educational institution. Perhaps it is naive 
to suggest that the primary goal should be 
to educate its students. 

Financial solvency, desirable though it 
may be, seems to be edging that old obsolete 
notion of education out the window. As 
President Weil remarked during his recent 
Coffee Hour with a few students, “Roosevelt 
right now does not have the respectable ap- 
pearance that draws money.” To be appeal- 
ing to certain sources of money, he went on, 
the school would require “ a newly sand- 
blasted and tuckpointed exterior.” 

As an extension of this concept, Presi- 
den Wiel discussed the construction of pro- 
posed student union-dormitory facilities on 
the adjacent Favor-Ruhl! Building site. 
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Panhandling On The Lakefront 


It is rather curious that at a time when 
the nation has finally awakened to the edu- 
cational needs of its deprived citizens, that 
Roosevelt is being blinded to its original 
purpose by the call of acceptable middle- 
class values. 

The anticipation of beds over books is in- 
comprehendable to any serious student who 
has ever spent some time in Roosevelt’s li- 
brary. | 

As part of the general exterior clean-up 
and money sweep-up, is it not reasonable 
to expect a similar clean-up of the student 
body? For as President Weil so aptly noted, 
“the student is merely a customer who has 
no more choice in the school’s operation 
than a customer would have in the manage- 
ment of Marshall Field’s.” 

Any wise customer knows that famous 
Maxwell Street phrase, “I can get it for you 
wholesale” .. . right next door at the Chi- 
cago Circle Campus. 


Seduced And Abandoned 


The following editorial is of interest con- 
cerning the current Torch problems. It ap- 
peared in the Torch on October 22, 1962 
and if it had been acted upon then, or at 
any other time within the last two and a 
half years, it could have provided the so- 
lution to the problems which have beset 
the Torch in the last semester. But once 
again the SAB and the curriculum council 
have decided not to act upon these pro- 
posals. 
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“It was interesting, if a little sad, for us 
to note that Roosevelt is still offering 
journalism. The sad part is that Rocsevelt 
does not offer journalism and has not for 
at least five years. 

“We have been told that maybe there 
would not be enough people to fill classes. 
But there are classes offered and taught 
with fewer than 10 students in them, and 
we are reasonably sure that there would 
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be 10 people to enroll in a beginning course 
in journalism, 

“We also know that there are professors 
at Roosevelt qualified to teach the journal- 
ism courses. We feel that the value of really 
teaching the courses instead of just offering 
them would justify the necessary expense... 


“Any advertising major should have ex- 
perience and training in journalism and 
newspapers before he faces a career that 
will of necessity involve him with news- 
papers. 

“The Torch must now supply and train 
the entire staff itself, a job, which, as the 
Senao and paper grow is becoming impos- 
sible. 


“There are five journalism classes listed 
in the catalogue: 201, 210, 220, 221, 222, 
The first is an introduction to journalism 
and the other four are workshop classes. 
Is it too much to ask for one or two of them 
to be taught every year or so?” 


THE EDITOR 


How Long A Ban 

Under past president Pitchell, 
a Chicago anarchist, Joffre Stew- 
art, was banned from the Roose- 
velt campus, 


Over a month ago a group of 
students interested in the status 
of the year-old ban asked Pres- 
ident Weil, assistant president, 
Daniel Perlman, and Dean of stu- 
dents, Arthur Hoover, for a deci- 
sion on whether it was still in 
effect, 


WEIL SAID he knew nothing 
about the ban and therefore could 
not say anything about the mat- 
ter, Mr. Perlman said that Dean 
Hoover then reported that Pres- 
ident Weil was the only person 
responsible on such matters. 


After an explanation of the cir- 
cular absurdity, Dean Hoover 
consented to take up the ban 
with the president. We waited, 


TWO WEEKS passed with no 
action by the dean. No discussion 
or consideration of the matter 
was Invited or allowed. The quest 
for a dialogue with students 
seems to go as far as matters 
that are both conveneint and 
comfortable for discussion by the 
administration. If this is the pat- 
tern of administrative response 
to student overtures, it makes 
poor ground for success. 

—Richard Kast 


Applauds Cosbey 


To the Editor: 


Plaudits to our own Professor 
Cosbey! The Torch’s coverage 
of the City Council Public Hear- 
ing on Baldwin's “Another Coun- 
try” was descriptive with its 
stereotypic courtroom scene of 
zealots (percolating inwardly 
with levels of intolerance) 
screaming for removal of the 
book, and the powerful rhetoric 


to lift out the single, significant 
issue—academic freedom. Its de- 
fense was undertaken by only a 
half-dozen teachers, an embarras- 
sing lapse for the guardians of 
free inquiry. 


THE IMAGE of the quixotic 
tutor has been buried and we 
would not ask that it be ex- 
humed. But need the anti-hero 
extend also into the ranks of the 
academe? I think not. 


Professor Cosbey entered the 
melee willing to fight for a prin- 
ciple, yet his prediction that the 
book would be removed is realis- 
tice and squares with human be- 
havior as we know it today. 


HIS INSIGHT was accurate, 
as the book (according to a Feb. 
12 news item) is not being re- 
turned to the required reading 
list at Wright and the teacher 
is “taking a vacation.” 

Bravo Professor Cosbey! As a 
Roosevelt student I value your 
participation in the issues; as an 
enthusiast of the English lan- 
guage I admire the clarity, flow 
and beauty of your words; as a 
human being I thank you for 
your idealism and commitment 
to what Baldwin calls “as much 
of the truth as one can bear.” 

GALE REASCH 


Togetherness 


To the Editor: 

I applaud the purpose of your 
editorial “The Artificial Barrier,” 
which rightly urges more stu- 
dent-faculty rapport: but I must 
disagree that student response is 
“disheartening” when faculty 
members “open up their homes 
to classes or student groups.” 

I have always found my stu- 
dents decidedly heartening guests 
when I invite classes en masse 
for an evening of records and 
conversation. (It’s nice too when 


We Think So Too 
To the Editor: 


You owe Judi Halprin a debt 
of gratitude. Her vindicative let- 
ter in your last issue provided 
the Torch with a priceless adver- 
tisement. If I were you, I’d print 
it every week. 

Roger Nash 
Linda Strausberg 


Limits of Power 
To the Editor: 


A very serious question is per- 
plexing this great country. 
Should we abolish the US Senate 
since less than half of the adult 
citizens in this country vote? 
Should we require a 50 per cent 
vote of confidence for the US 
Senate to exist next year? 


There seems to be a great fear 
of playing into the hands of the 
administration. Rather than hav- 
ing co-operation, since that may 
accomplish something, the idea 
has been to fight it while assert- 
ing that our freedom depends 
upon it. “Be Free of the Admin- 
istration and be Free.” 


THE MISGUIDED belief that 
the ultimate power at RU must 
be entrusted to the students and 
faculty is only half right. It 
Should lie in the hands of the 
faculty administration. 


What is “Educational Free- 
dom?” It’s the freedom to teach 
in the manner seen fit by the 
educator, without restrictions. By 
fighting we are obstructing the 
channels through which educa- 
tion is to flow. Is the Adminis- 
tration our servant? Bow your 
heads in shame for biting the 
hand that feeds you! 


WE HAVE also heard three 
cheers for abolishing the senate 
and giving the issues directly to 
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Yesterday’s Values — Today’s Junk 


has in the past only brought a 10 
to 15 per cent turnout of stu- 
dents for a senate election, we 
can expect small results with 
an even greater waste of energy 
if we bring all issues directly to 
the students, 


A powerless senate? Don’t con- 
fuse the powers of the adminis- 
tration with the duties of the 
senate. The administration 
makes the rules; the senate 
works within those rules. So 
much more work can be accom- 
plished if, instead of trying to 
create powers in the senate, it 
works with and uses the powers 
it possesses, 


WHO IS to choose the presi- 
dent of the university? Some 
feel the student body should have 
a direct vote on the matter. Let’s 
hope that these individuals would 
be willing to grant the Board 
of Trustees at least half a vote. 


Let us get clear in our minds 
what academic freedom is. Let 
us get clear the difference be- 
tween who is here to admin- 
ister and who is here to learn. 
And let us choose between some 
representation and no repre- 
sentation, 

Martin L. Bloom 


False Analogy? 
To the Editor: 


If Ray Chase wishes to eu-s 
logize a racial fanatic and advo- 
cate of violence such as Malcolm 
X, that is his affair. But to inject 
a twisted comparison of Mak 
colm to the fighters in the War- 
saw Ghetto Revolt calls for 
comment. 

By 1943, the ranks of the in- 
habitants of the Warsaw Ghetto 
had been thinned by German 
deportations, The remaining 
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Jews in the Ghetto decided to 
die with dignity by fighting: the 
Germans, and killing as many of 
them as they could. 


This is not to say that those 
Jews who died passively at Ger- 
man hands, affirming their un- 
diminished faith in God, did so 
with any less dignity. 

Since Negroes in the US are 
not preparing a last desperate 
stand in the face of white geno- 
cide, Mr. Chase’s analogy is a 
false and misguided one. 

Dan Sharon 


Chase Replies 
To the Editor: 


In reply to Mr. Sharon, my 
only regret is that the 6 million 
human beings died at the hands 
of racist murders, not because 
as Mr. Sharon reasons they were 
“affirming their undiminished 
faith in God,” but because they 
failed to see the potentiality of 
racism — the genocidal potenti- 
ality. 

If ghetto revolts, such as that 
which occurred in Warsaw in 
1943, had taken place in Nurem- 
burg, Bonn, and Berlin in 1933, 
the history of the European Jew 
today would be far different. 


Is Mr. Sharon blind to the po- 
sition of the American Negro 
since Reconstruction? Can he not 
visualize the possibility of an 
open Klansman sitting in the 
White House when one need only 
recall the relation of the Klan 
to Dixiecrat politics and Gold- 
waterism? 

I feel sure that if the martyrs 
of Warsaw were to advise the 
American Negro today, they 
would mock the saccharine plati- 
tudes of Mr. Sharon. : 

RAY CHASE 
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Gloria Foster and Ivan Dixon in a scene from “Nothing But 
a Man.” 3 


Running Is Senseless 
Even In Alabama 


A struggle for understanding 
and resolving racial conflict is 
the keynote of “Nothing But A 
Man” currently being presented 
at the Cinema. 

The film deals honestly and 
simply with people involved in 
ihis type of conflict. The screen- 
play is an excellent first, written 
and produced by Robert Young 
and Michael Roemer. 


The father dies and is buried. 
The episode has a capping effect, 
setting Duff off on a more di- 
rect approach to his struggle — 
running is senseless. 

THROUGH MR. Roemer’s able 
guidance as director, impressive 
characterizations are achieved, 
not only Ivan Dixon but Abbey 
Lincoln; Julius Harris, in the role 
of the father; Stanley Greene, as 


The three-quarter stage at Hull 
House Theatre provides the spe- 
cial type of theatrical intimacy 
which is perfect for Harold Pin- 
ter’s 2 one-act plays, “The Collec- 
tion” and “The Lovers,” current- 
ly in production at the settlement 
house, 3212 N. Broadway. 

The intimacy is also ironic, as 
one not only views the actors but 
the audience beyond them as 
well; although Pinter treats dif- 
ferent themes, both the plays 
pivot on the interpersonal rela- 
tionships of various couples and 
the portion of the audience in 
view lends an extra-personal 
depth which would be otherwise 
lacking. 


IN “THE COLLECTION” there 
are two couples, one heterosexual 
and one homosexual. Pinter slow- 
Jy and lightly, but mysteriously, 
builds to a statement of situation 
in which all of the characters are 
Involved. 


This situation, in our everyday 
lives, would be quite serious — 
and, indeed, this is one charac- 
ter’s reaction. But another char- 
acter treats the subject quite 
lightly; ignoring it at first, then 
yielding as much of the truth as 
he is literally forced to. 


THE QUESTION OF motiva- 
tion arises, however, as to why 
this situation did occur. As the 
question gains significance, the 
play’s tone shifts with sudden in- 
tensity. Violence seems imminent. 
Finally the truth is told. Or is it? 


Pinter Das Nor U 
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the opposite, the play hides noth- 
ing (except once, with a table- 
cloth). Pinter states his subject 
immediately, and because of its 
nature, he surprises the audience. 
He then proceeds directly to un- 
ravel this tale, ending with a 
plea that is directed to the audi- 
ence as well as to the characters. 


BECAUSE OF THE types of 
characters and situations drawn 
by Pinter, the players must not 
only be talented and competent 
as actors, but also highly sophis- 
ticated individuals. I happily ob- 
Served that the actors at Hull 
House Theater more than ade- 
quately fulfilled these challeng- 
ing requirements. 


Pinter’s wit is rapid and his 
tone, shifting. They smoothly fol- 
lowed. The English accent was 


consistently applied: no one 
Slipped. Everyone in both casts 
portrayed their characters excel- 
lently. 


IT IS DIFFICULT to single 
out one person except that Mike 
Nussbaum — the only actor to 
perform both plays — treats both 
of his characters thoroughly and 
honestly. Because they are so 
opposite in nature, he must be 
Jauded for successfully fulfilling 
an additional responsibility. 


This praise may not seem un- 
usual until you recall that Hull 
House Theater is classified as a 
community theater that does its 
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Hull House 


talent. Offhand, I can quickly re 


call a few professional produc- 
tions that have not fulfilled as 
many Standards as this one. And 
with Pinter’s use of multiple stag- 
ing, carefully timéd backstage co- 
ordination is also necessary and 
fulfilled. 


BOB SICKINGER IS to be con- 
gratulated not only for his astute 
direction of these plays, but for 
his progress in establishing a 
fine tradition for The Hull House 
Theater. 

The current production may be 
seen every Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday through April 25. 

— Vivien Robinson 


Pasca To Speak 
In Minneapolis 


Mrs. Alyce E. Pasca, Director 
of Counseling and Testing, will 
deliver a paper at the national 
convention of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association 
next month. 

She will address the group on 
April 14 in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. The title of the talk is “Cul 
ture Conflicts and the Psycho 
logical Problems of College Stu- 
dents.” Her subject is part of an 
overall discussion entitled “The 


the Reverend Dawson and Gloria 
Foster as the father’s common 
law wife, Lee. 


AFTER DECIDING to settle 
down and raise a family, a young 
Negro laborer in Alabama 
struggles to maintain his free- 
dom and dignity, refusing to play 
the expected role, or what Duff 
Anderson calls “a white man’s 
nigger.” 

Ivan Dixon as Duff Anderson 
marries a Baptist minister’s 
daughter, played by Abbey Lin- 
colin. He plunges into the usual 
difficulties while experiencing 
discriminatory hiring practices at 
local factories. 

DUFF, DISCOURAGED and 
angered with racial bias, leaves 
his wife un search of a job, only 
to return after visiting his alco 
holie father. 


— Classified 


casting from the local, non-Equi- 
ty (professional actors’ union) 


“The Lovers” is not ployed by 
doubt and mystery. In fact, quite 


Salvation,of the Multiple Prob- 
lem Student.” 


If this is your idea of value...try this one for size! 


TYPING 


TYPIST, EXPERIENCED. Term pa- 
pers, thesis, etc. Rates reasonable. 
HY 3-2438. 


CORINE’S TYPING SERVICE 
Reasonable rates for Roosevelt Uni- 
versity students, faculty. Call any- 
time. 944-5439. 


Check the features you get in the new MG Sports Sedan 
that you don’t get in the “other” leading import. 
All are standard equipment, too! 
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e Tops in better economy. The MG delivers up to 32 miles per 
gallon of gas. At high speeds, you can often get better than 30 mpg. 


e 55HP engine (compared to VW's 40). Acceleration is faster; 
and you'll “cruise” at 75 mph, reach 85 mph easily. 


THESES; term papers types, edited. 
Manuscripts. Unlimited 8666 N. 
Wabash Ave. MO 4-5858. 

eA ee Se a e Front wheel drive. Engine, up front, transmits power to front 


AEAEE eee SAE dd 8 wheels only. You're pulled thru snow, sand or mud almost effort- 
lessly. No wind-weave at high speeds. 


‘TUTORING 
ACCOUNTING: TUTOR FOR ALL 
accounting, bookkeeping, and tax 
courses. $3.00 per hour. Call 375- 


0261. 


e Wider front and rear seats. There’s room for five people 
comfortably. Greater window area; 914 cubic feet of trunk space. 


e Front disc brakes e 2-door and 4-door e fresh air intake and 
e Revolutionary liquid suspension ride. Finest of ali imports. heater with power defrost e rear windows open e shorter turn 
You ride on permanently-sealed liquid cylinders. ratio e Many other features, too. 


TRY IT TODAY AND BE AMAZED. IT CAN BE YOURS TODAY! $1858 POE 


Product ot the British Motor Car Corporation, Lid 
Makers of the MG and Aushe Healey care 


APARTMENTS 


3V¥2-6 room ARER in Old 
Town. $108 and up. Guenther, DO 
3-5716. 


SERVICES 


TYPEWRITERS cleaned and oiled 
with new Ribbon. $6.00. Phone eve- 
nings and weekends. TO 3-1541. 


AUTO AND TRUCK MECHANIC 
offering unlimited services G reo- 


sonable rates. Call: CA 6-4868. 
SS ae me 3 l ' seit >) Sag? 
: HELP WANTED (Fy TTT Tet bees | 
SUMMER JOBS IN GERMANY Raa 7 l | j Ae 
Contact Immediately: FEE A i 
Toby Hachem, 176 W. Adams 
Telephone: AN 3-6726 i BRESBS 225 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 
Rates Per Word 


Number of Students & Public 

Insertions Faculty Rate 
1 6c 9c 
2 Se 8c “CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES 
3 4c Te 


Sooner oe FOR THE MG-AUSTIN HEALEY DEALER NEAR YOU" 


Room 484 vA AA 
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FROM $100 


Alton, Goulding’s Jewelers 
Arlington Heights, Flaherty Jewelers 
Aurora, Bockman Jewelers 
Barrington, Howard A. Wenzel, Jeweler 
Belleville, Syl Fietsam 
Belvidere, Robert B. Lear, Jewelry 
Bloomington, Sorg’s Jewelers 
Champaign, M. J. Reed Jeweler 
Chicago, Carteaux, Inc. 
Chicago, Gee Vee Jewelers 
Chicago, Wolter Heurich Jewelers 
Chicago, Van Sipma Jewelers 
Crystal Lake, Salmons Jewelry 
De Kalb, Gonterman Jewelers 
Des Plaines, Owen J. Pritchard, Jeweler 
Elgin, Rauschert G Kubiak 
Evanston, Gruner Jewelry Co. 
Freeport, Luecke Jewelers 
Galesburg, Robert G. Eichhorn 
Galva, Lambin Jewelers 
Geneseo, Lambin Jewelers 
Joliet, Kiep Jewelers 
La Grange, Edgar H. Fey Jewelers 
La Salle, C. A. Jensen, Jewelers 
Lincoln, Charter’s Jewelry 
Macomb, Arrasmith Jewelry 
Moline, Malcolm Jewelers 
Monmouth, Wiley Light, Jeweler 
Morton, S. A. Novel, Jeweler 
Normal, Eaton Jewelry 
Ottawa, Major's Jewelers 
Park Ridge, Randahi Jewelers 
Pekin, Jones Bros. Jewelers 
Peoria, Moores’ Jewelers 
Peoria, Potter G Anderson 
Peoria, Charles A. Schoenheider 
Pontiac, Smith's Jewelry 
Princeton, Gunnar E. Pihi, Jeweler 
Quincy, Sturhahn, Jewelers 
Rockford, Bolender’s 
Rockford, Hoffman & Son 
Rockford, Lindquist Jewelers 
Skokie, Falkenhayn Jewelers 
Springfield, Bridge Jewelry Co. 
Springfield, Stout’s Jewelers 
St. Charles, Matson Jewelers 
Sterling, Gerdes Jewelry 
Washington, Foster Jewelry 
Waukegan, O'Dell Jewelers 
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RU Art Classes 
Visit Milwaukee 


Thirty-seven Roosevelt Univer- 
sity students from classes in de- 
sign, American painting, and art 
appreciation visited the Milwau- 
kee Art Center, Wed., March 24, 
on a field trip sponsored by the 
RU Art Department in conjunc- 
tion with the Council of 100. 

In addition to the center’s per- 
manent collection of modern 
American paintings, the students 
viewed the current exhibit of the 
works of Alexander Calder, fea- 
turing his sculpture and mobiles. 

THE MILWAUKEE Art Cen- 
ter itself was a major point of 
interest on the trip. Completed 
in 1961, it is, in the words of 
Prof. David Faegre, head of the 
Art Department, a “brand new, 
tremendously exciting place.” 

The building was designed by 
Finnish architect Eero Saarinen, 
famed for his creation of such 
futuristic buildings as the Yale 
Hockey Rink and the govern- 
ment buildings in Brasilia. 

IN THE ARCHITECTURAL 
world, the center is considered 
to be one of the most dynamic 
and fascinating modern struc- 
tures in the United States. 

The trip was the second in a 
series made possible by the Coun- 
cil of 100, whose purpose is to 
promote the development of 
Roosevelt’s Visual Arts Depart- 
ment through financial assist- 
ance. 

THE COUNCIL, which consists 
of a group of member families 
under the direction of Mrs. Lola 
Jaffe, was established last Sep- 
tember. 

Its next project, a field trip 
tentatively scheduled for April 1, 
will enable both RU art students 
and members of the Council to 
visit some of the best private 
art collections in Chicago. 
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Cologne, After Shave, Talc, Deodorant, Soap Bar, Gift Sets Caryl Richards, New York 


Paramount Drug 
1231 West Wilson 6621 North Damen 


Elsdon Medical 

4258 West 55th 
Osco Drug 

5532 North Clark 
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characters in “The Sign in Sidney Brustein’s Window.” 


‘Brustein’ A Vivid Play 


BY DAVID MELLINGER 


The late Lorraine Hansberry’s 
last play, “The Sign in Sidney 
Brustein’s Window,” is now be- 
ing given at the Studebaker 
Theater. It involves Sidney, an 
aging Greenwich Village idealist 


Superx Drug 


Pinsky Pharmacy 
415 W. Belmont Ave. 


and intellectual, and how he bit- 
terly comes to terms with real 
ity. 

Tramping across his floor 
come a procession of problem- 
laden characters. Each has his 
personal aspiration shattered. 


SIDNEY’S LIFE is intimately 
tied with the lives of these 
friends, but his own disillusion- 
ment comes on the evening of 
the election. At this point Sid- 
ney realizes that the reform can- 
didate he has been supporting is 
no more than a tool of the very 
party machinery he pretended to 
fight. 

Yet, the play is more substan- 
tial than just pointing up a moral 
principle. They are warm, vivid, 
sometimes pathetic or funny, and 
even tragic. 


CREDIT FOR this warmth 
also belongs to the excellent cast. 
Noteworthy are Gabriel Dell as 


Sidney; Ben Aliza, the Negro, 
Alton Scales; Alice Ghostley, im- 
parting a wonderful performance 
as the middle-aged housewife, 
Mavis and John Alderman as the 
angry, cynical young homosex- 
ual. Carolan Daniels plays Iris, 
Sidney’s wife, in a manner some- 
times warm and poignant, at 
others soggy, which is probably 
the script’s fault. 

At times the characters seem 
carried away by their lines but 
despite these lapses the warmth 
and impact of plot and characters 
make this play very worthwhile. 


S.A.M. 
CONFERENCE 


IS COMING! 


FREE PRESS FEEDBACK | 


STARTS NEXT WEEK 
SEE PAGE 3 


ROOSEVELT FREE PRESS 
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a Riot Factor Predicts Student ‘Oats’ 
Eo icls Student ‘Oats 
| FORMULAE AT LAST, through the blazing to campus but constant for each action, at A.Typical American 
$: BY JEFF GREENFIELD brilliance of l inker ‘ jot is si rj r i 
: $s Collegiate Press Seva é of one lone thinker campus, a riot is simply impos- Campus: State ‘That’s where 
| . ga 28S Service (me), another milepost has been sible. Thus, a`change from —25 Jack Oakie, Ruby Keeler, Dick 
| . After years of research, com- hammered into the path of hu- to +5 at, say Minnesota is not Powell, and Peter Lawford went, 
7 : putation, and bending paper clips man progress. Here, then, is the conducive to spring eruptions, that always beat U. in the last 
E . until they break, the Greenfield Greenfield Campus Riot Factor. even though the fluctuation is minute. Or maybe it was the 
| < Campus Riot Factor is ready for The theory is based on the fact impressive. other way around.) Let us give 
| $ unveiling. that riots occur during either This simple vy State a constant of 30 degrees 
| £: 8 de hen ring simple yet profound fact ; una abe EN 
| - No longer will grim-jawed, Mid-Fall or Late-Spring (usually is best AERE i in mathe- Now let us assume a tempera- 
| z quivering-lipped college adminis- the latter), and usually after a matical terms. This is because ture change of 30 degrees over 
| trators twitch nervously across particularly miserable winter. few people understand a formu- a 3-day period. Thus: ; 
) A their Broadloom floors, waiting To make for genuine riot condi- la, and thus are less willing to 
| i feverishly for the wild yelps of tions, the change in weather make smart-alecky comments RP = 30 3 30 = 20. 
oe Yahoos to signal once again ers be sufficiently impressive about other people’s ideas. If we 
. that College Youth has blown that it is noticeable, even to the let RP stand for Riot Probability, At 20 the campus newspaper 
| . its cork. No longer will students mind of a typical American un- TV stand for Temperature Vari- should have a well-running cam- 
| = aS gomg home for tlre week- nA araa Thus, SLARI d ation, k for the constant at each era and extra paper for the spe- 
| end, panicked lest they miss the Cange 20 temperature over a individual campus, and d for the cial editions. If the change occurs 
| . outbreak of the Fertility Rites. short period of time is the most number of days, the Greenfield over a 10-day period, on the other 
S No longer will housemothers advantageous climate in which Campus Riot Factor stands thus: hand, the Riot Probability is only 
| . faint at the vision of their entire the campus sap begins to rise. TV 4k 6, which gives no one cause for 
: flock ruthlessly deflowered at HOWEVER, it must be kept RP = d alarm except the Dean of Men, 
l S: the hands of a burly football in mind that below a certain tem- who has been alarmed since 


player. 


dy 


perature, variable from campus LET US SEE the Riot Factor in Roosevelt was elected. 
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Dorfman Recital 
, In Early April 


A recital, featuring works by 

Beethoven and Schubert, will be 

performed by Saul Dorfman, 

| Professor of Piano and Chairman 

Í of the Department of Piano at 
| Roosevelt University. 


1 PY - 
r 


| The event, open to the public 
at no charge, will be at 12:45 
p.m. Wed., April 7, in Ganz Hall. 
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Working at a resort high in the Alps 
is exciting, healthful and profitable. 


WORK IN 
EUROPE 


Grand Duchy of Luxembourg— 
: You ean still get a summer job iñ 

Europe and a travel grant through 

the American Student Informa- 
) tion Service. ASIS is also giving 
every applicant a travel grant of 
at least $250. Wages are as high 
as $450 a month.-Such jobs as re- 
sort hotel, office, sales, factory, 
farm, camp and shipboard work 
are available. Job and travel erant 
applications and full details are 
available in a 36-page booklet 
which students may obtain by 
sending $2 (for the booklet and 
| airmail postage) to Dept. R, ASIS, 
| 22 Ave, de la Liberte, Luxembourg 
| City, Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 
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clark theatre 


at off times 
0: for college 
students 


@ open dawn til dawn 

@ different double feature 
daily 

e little gal-lery for gals only 


@ clark parking—1 door 
south. 4 hrs. 95c after 
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when a new home is in the picture = 


They're conferring in the living room, unmindful that there is no 
roof overhead and only two-by-fours for walls. Yet, they can vis- . 


5 p.m. ualize clearly how cozy and cornfortable each room will be in a SJ A PAUL 
CO few months. This couple is enjoying one of the cherished events 
tues. 90-By Love Possessed; in the Good Life, watching their new home rise day by day, board F EDERAL 


wed. 31—The Castillion; Sign 
of the Gladiator 

April: 

thurs. 1—Hot Spe; Black 
Orchid 


fri. 2—Youngblood Hawke; A 
House Is Not a Home 

sat. 3—The Servant; Beware 
` of Children 

7 Sun. 4—Paris Pick-Up; 
Harbor Lights 


mon. 5—The Naked and the 
Dead; Left Handed Gun 


eae aS eh ee TES 
Clerk & Medison fr 2-2843 


by board. And you can be sure that savings helped them get 
started. If you wish to save for a down payment, or arrange for 
a home or improvement loan, our welcome mat is always out. 


Current dividend 4%% per year 


A $200 Million FEDERALLY CHARTERED Savings Institution 


SAVINGS 


OF CHICAGO 


Fi RE yn Sinn, 


6700 W. NORTH AVE « PHONE NA 2-5000 


helping you enjoy the Good Life in Chicagoland 
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Walker Receives 


Research Grant 


Mrs. Sue Sheridan Walker, in- 
structor in history, will be leav- 
ing after this semester to do 
research for her doctoral thesis 
in the Public Records Office of 
Great Britain. The thesis, which 
is being prepared for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will be on 
wardship in feudal England. 


Goran Article 
Just Published 


An article titled “Educational 
Experiences for the Elementary 
School,” written by Dr. Morris 
Goran, department chairman and 
professor of physical science at 
Roosevelt University, has just 
been published in “Education” 
magazine. 


Nothing 


ROOSEVELT TORCH 


March 30, 1965 


No End 


BY GARY PORTER 
WASHINGTON (CPS) — It 
now appears unlikely that the 
draft will be discontinued 
time in the near future. 


The recommendation which 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara makes in submitting 
the Defense Department’s study 
to President Johnson in April is 
expected to warn that the man- 
power structure of the armed 
forces would collapse if the draft 
were ended anytime in the im- 
mediate future, 


ALTHOUGH IT WAS never 
expected that the study of the 
draft situation would result in 
any major changes in the next 
two years, it was hoped that 
such changes might come within 


any- 


To Draft 


four or five years. Now, it ap- 
pears, only major changes in the 
international role of the United 
States or great increases in mili- 
tary pay would bring about such 
changes. 

The Vietnam crisis has only 
served to dramatize the firmly 
entrenched position of the draft, 
which has long been used as a 
Signal of national determination 
in times of crisis. There is little 
chance that a far-ranging deci- 
sion on the draft would be an- 
nounced at a time when war 
threatens in Southeast Asia, ac- 
cording to Congressional sources. 


BUT MORE IMPORTANT 
than that consideration is the 
Pentagon’s fear that ending the 
draft would make enlistments 
plunge dangerously. 


See 5 Z% Sog PINSE AG sy 


can take the press out of Lee-Prëst slacks 


Not that it’s on his mind right now. And it needn't be. Those Lee- 
Prest Leesures can't help but stay crisp and neat. No matter what you 
put them through. They have a new permanent press. So the crease stays 
in. The wrinkles stay out. Permanently. And that's without ironing. No 
touch-ups, either. They're made from Lee's special blend of 50% polyester 
and 90% combed cotton. For wash and wear... with conviction. 

Incidentally, that permanent pressis the only change we've made 
in Leesures. They still have that lean, honest look...smart, tailored fit. 
New Lee-Prest Leesures. Test their permanent press yourself. It isn’t 


necessary, but it's a great way to spend an evening. From $9.98 to $7.98. 


LCC- PREST LECSUTES =—™ 


"H, D. Lee Cou Inc, Kansas City 41, Mo, 
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This fear has supported 
by enlistment statistics during 
late 1964 and early 1965. In Au- 
gust, enlistments were nine per 
cent lower than the year before. 
They were five and 15 per cent 
lower in September and October 
respectively. This drop in volun- 
teers has necessitated a doubling 
of draft calls for March, from 


A Honda is a slim 24” 
at the widest point. This 
narrows down the hunt for 


a parking space considerably. 
slide into almost any shady spot. 


3,900 to 7,900. 


IT IS ASSUMED that any 
changes would have to be accom 
panied by a massive increase in — 
military pay, especially to sery- 
icemen in their first two years, — 
The Administration has given no 
indication that it is preparing 
plans for such pay increase. 


g is , 


You can 
Like just 


outside of English Lit. Hondas fit into slim budgets too. 
Prices start about $215*. Gas goes farther, up to 200 mpg 
on some models. And cutting your wheels in half does just 
about the same thing for insurance costs. Or more. 


This is the sporty Super 90 withits distinguished T-bone 
frame. Tops 60 mph. Just one of the 15 Honda models that 
make other campus transportation strictly for the birds. 

See the Hondarepresentative on your campus or write: 
American Honda Motor Co., Inc., Department Cl, 100 


West Alondra Boulevard; 
Gardena, California 90247, 


FONDA 


world’s biggest seller! 


Online daalara eataa and tranennelalian sharces neti 
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at the widest point. This 
narrows down the hunt for 


a parking space considerably, 
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can take the press out of Lee-Prëst slacks 


Not that it’s on his mind right now. And it needn't be. Those Lee- 
Prest Leesures can’t help but stay crisp and neat. No matter what you 
put them through. They have a new permanent press. So the crease stays 
in. The wrinkles stay out. Permanently. And that's without ironing. No 
touch-ups, either. They're made from Lee’s special blend of 50% polyester 
and 50% combed cotton. For wash and wear... with conviction. 

Incidentally, that permanent press is the only change we've made 
in Leesures. They still have that lean, honest look...smart, tailored fit. 
New Lee-Prest Leesures. Test their permanent press yourself. It isn’t 


necessary, but it's a great way to spend an evening. From 9.98 to $7.98. 
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‘H. D. Lee Co,, Inc:. Kansas City 41, Mo: EE A 


outside of English Lit. Hondas fit into slim budgets too. 
Prices start about $215*. Gas goes farther, up to 200 mpg 
on some models. And cutting your wheels in half does just 
about the same thing for insurance costs. Or more. 

This is the sporty Super 90 withits distinguished T-bone 
frame. Tops 60 mph. Just one of the 15 Honda models that 
make other campus transportation strictly for the birds. 

See the Hondarepresentative on your campus or write: 
American Honda Motor Co., Inc., Department Cl, 100 


West Alondra Boulevard; j ON D A 


Gardena, California 90247. 
world’s biggest seller! 


